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WITH FRIENDS. 





I sit upon a mountain; 
No human soul is near; 
The forests are beside me, 
They are companions here. 
The gray stones give me greeting, 
Each white cloud smiling sends 
Glad message for our meeting— 
I am with friends. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Woman’s Journal is receiving 
many compliments upon its improved 
appearance. 





The issue of the Woman’s Journal 
containing Mrs. Florence Kelley's 
Baltimore speech on child labor is 
exhausted, and orders for it are still 
coming. The speech has now been 
published as a leaflet, and may be or- 
dered from the Massachusetts W. 8S. 
A. at 6 Marlboro St., Boston; price, 
five cents a dozen, or 25 cents a hun- 
dred, post paid. Even the Outlook 
compliments the argument made for 
woman suffrage in Mrs. Kelley’s new 
book, “Some Ethical Gains Through 
Legislation.” 

Last week the Woman's’ Journal 
recommended that effort to raise 
money for memorials to Miss Anthony 
should be postponed till after the vote 
in Oregon. Some of our friends have 
understood this to mean that no more 
memorial meetings should be held till 
after June 6. There is no reason why 
memorial meetings should not be held, 
but we believe it would be Miss 
Anthony’s wish that just at this time 
no collections of woman _ suffrage 
money should be made, except for 
the Oregon campaign. 

The Chicago American has gen- 
erously offered the use of a whole 
page every day for a week to the} 
Chicago women who are working to 
secure a municipal woman _ suffrage 
clause in the new city charter. The 
material for this unique “woman’s| 
page” is supplied by a committee of 
women appointed by Jane Addams. 








WOMEN SPEAKERS AT TUSKE- 
GEE. 





It was interesting at the 25th anni- 
versary of the founding of the Tuske- 
gee Institute, to see the honorable 
place given, as a matter of course, to 
women. At each of the four or five 
sessions, 2 woman was one of the 
speakers. When one remembers that 
these colored women spoke on the 
same platform with such men as Pres- 
ident Eliot, Dr. Lyman Abbott, Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie and Secretary of 
War Taft, it will be appreciated that 
a good deal was expected of them. The 
student body greeted them with great 
enthusiasm, and their earnest, digni- 
fied addresses made an excellent im- 
pression. 


| 





CHILD ILLITERACY vs. WOMEN’S, Uf the 13 States which stand second 


SCHOOL VOTE. 





According to the Census 


| there were, in that year, in this repub- 
| lic, 579,947 illiterate children between 
| the ages of 10 and 14 years of age, 
| distributed as follows: 
Illiterate children from 10 to 14 years | 
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In examining this table, it is interest- 
ing to begin at the bottom and pro- 
ceed towards the top. The States in 
the last group (Nos. 40-52) have from 
11,660 illiterate children up to 66,072 
such children each. In this group of 
States women have no vote in school 
matters or any others, except in a part 
of Kentucky. Their school vote does 
not extend throughout that State. 

The third group of 13 States and 
Territories embraces the five greatest 
industrial States, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, Ohio and New Jersey, 
besides several of the second rank, 
Wisconsin, Michigan and Maryland. 
This is the group to which flow the 
immigrants through the ports of New 
York, New Jersey, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. Yet none of these States 
had as many as 10,000 illiterate young 
children in 1900. They ranged from 
8,389 in Florida to 1,688 in Wisconsin. 
In this group of States and Territories 
women vote at school elections in 
seven,—Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, 
New Jersey, Arizona, Illinois and New 
York. 

In the second group of 13 
States and Territories, the illiterate 
children range from 557 in New Hamp.- 
shire to 1547 in Massachusetts, with 
its French Canadians, Syrians and 
Italians coming in to Boston and the 
mill towns. In this group of 13 States 
and Territories, women vote in 8 
States, New Hampshire, Colorado, 
North Dakota, Delaware, Kansas, Ok- 
lahoma, Minnesota and Massachusetts. 

Finally, in the first group, in which 
Hawaii, with 394 illiterate children, is 
the only Territory, no State has as 
many as 500. They range from Wyo- 
ming, which leads the Republic, havy- 
ing only 72 illiterate children, includ- 
ing the Indians, to South Dakota, with 
472 such children. In this group wo- 
men have the school vote in nine 
States, Wyoming, Oregon, Idaho. 
Utah, Vermont, Montana, Nebraska, 
Connecticut and South Dakota. 

Briefly stated, of the 13 States and 
Territories which deal most success- 
fully with primary education, women 
vote in nine. 


jin chis respect, women vote in eight. 
of 1900 | Of the 13 States which stand third and 


receive the greatest illiterate immi- 


| gration, women vote in seven, but not 


lin Alaska, New Mexico, West Virginia 
| Maryland, Pennsylvania and Florida. 


In the lowest group, which has, in 
round numbers, 570,000 illiterate chil- 
dren from 10 to 14 years of age, wo- 


72) : ‘ i 
*“' men have no vote in 12 States, and in 


nat extending to the 


This statement deals only with the 


374 table giving the total actual number | 
394| of illiterate children. 


The same coin- 


‘ | P 

398 | cidence between the disfranchisement | 
“ ~ ‘. 

412) of women and the neglect of primary 


|education is shown as clearly in an- 





| other table of the census of 1900, which 


will be treated in a later article. 

The foregoing figures are taken from 
the United States Census of 1900, Vol. 
Il. on Population, Part II., Table 65. 

Florence Kelley. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





Rev. Frances E. Townsley began 
work this month as pastor of the Bap- 
tist church, Quincy, Mich. 

Rey. Alice Ruth Palmer has been 
engaged in union evangelistic meet- 
ings in Berlin, N. Y- Miss Palmer has 
now gone to Nebraska for a year. Her 
address for the present is Silver 
Creek, Neb. 

“Mother” Wheaton of Tabor, la., has 
published a book giving an account of 
her travels and work as an evangelist. 
For twenty-one years she has been 
preaching and singing the gospel all 
over the United States, in Canada, 
Mexico and in Europe, in prisons, re- 
formatories, rescue homes, saloons, 
slums, missions and churches, on the 
streets and in railway trains, seeking 
to give light and help to the unfortu- 
nate everywhere. ay. We me 





“MASCULIZATION” OF SCHOOLS. 





The Association of Women Princi- 
pals of New York City met at the 
Normal College last week and adopted 
resolutions favoring the appointment 
of women, both to the present vacan- 
ey in the list of district superinten- 
dents, and to future vacancies. The 
resolutions point out that there are in 
the city schools, 13,777 teachers of 
whom 12,245 are women. Of the 
thirty-five district superintendents 
only three are women. Women are not 
represented at all on the Board of As- 
sociate Superintendents. One of the 
women principals says in this connec- 
tion: 

“A great deal has been said of the 
dangers arising from the ‘effeminiza- 
tion’ of our schools. Nevertheless, the 
present generation of American men 
are products of these ‘effeminized’ 
schools, and they are, generally speak- 
ing, pretty good types of manhood. 
Furthermore, the general standard of 
women teachers is vastly superior to 
that of the men teachers. 

“Nothing has been said of the dan- 
ger of ‘masculization’ of the schools. 
This danger is a real one, due to the 
preponderance of men in supervisory 
and controlling positions. Men are apt 
to look at life from the business and 
administrative standpoint, and regard 
children as they regard bales of cotton 
or heads of cattle. The ‘masculiza- 
tion’ is indicated in the deadly uni- 
formity of system; massing of pupils; 
in arrangement and elaboration of 
school plant; in courses of study that 
look well on paper, but are impossi- 
ble of execution; in modern business 


methods, in which advertisement plays | 


a large part, rather than in the more 
feminine realization that every child 
in school is a separate entity, to be ap- 
proached and dealt with in a different 
manner from his neighbor. Not long 
ago the Board of Superintendents sol- 
emnly announced that ‘the aggregation 
of the many tends to develop individu- 
ality.” Would a board of women su- 
perintendents ever have been guilty of 
such an utterance?” 

Miss Katherine Devereux Blake is a 
candidate for the present vacancy in 
the district superintendents. She is 
actively supported by a number of 
principals and women teachers. 
eral members of the Board of Edueca- 
tion are said to favor her appointment, 
but the Board of Superintendents and 
most of the male teachers are opposed 
to the appointment of any woman. 








There are five women candidates, 
and all are working for one another. 
They urge that some woman be ap- 
pointed. They have good friends on 
the Board of Education. Speaking of 
the matter to a Tribune reporter, Rob- 
ert L. Harrison said: 

“IT am very anxious to see a woman 
appointed, and shall use my voice and 
influence to that end. I did what I 
could for Miss Julia Richman, and fT 


Sey- | 





have never regretted it. She is one of 
the ablest women in the system. I 
have always favored the appointment 
of women to the higher positions in 
the schools. There is such an enormous 
majority of them that it is only fair 
that they should have some of these 
positions, and they are doing such ex- 





| district superintendents. And they are, 
in fact, doing so. There no 
superintendent doing better work than 
Miss Richman or Miss Whitney, and 


is 


209| the thirteenth, Kentucky, it is only a|] think that any one of the women 
22| limited vote 
275| whole State. 


who are candidates for the position 
now would fill it admirably.” 
WOMEN OF THE PRESS.° 
Misses Edith Johnson and 

| Christian of Plainwell, Mich., 
in Summertown, Tenn. Both young 
ence in newspaper work, especially in 
the printing department, and_ they 
plan not only to edit the paper and be 
its business managers, but to do the 
mechanical work as well. Their new 
venture will be the first newspaper to 
be published in the place. 

The interests of the General Federa- 
tion biennial meeting at St. Paul, 
Minn., are given publicity through the 
local press committee, of which Miss 
Lily A. Long is chairman. Miss Long 
is a Minnesota woman, and was edu- 
cated at the University of Wisconsin. 
She has a growing reputation as an 
author, has published two _ novels, 
“Squire of Low Degree” and ‘“Ap- 
prentices to Destiny,” and is a fre- 
quent contributor of short stories and 
poems to the magazines. One of her 
stories, ““Mayne’s Lady of Dreams,” 
appeared in Harper’s for March. Miss 
Long believes in clubs as a powerful 
factor in the individual development 
of women, feeling that they obtain 
there the same sort of “human educa- 
tion” that men get from contact with 
other men in business. She draws 
the line at card clubs, however, and 
says that if Grover Cleveland had 
confined his strictures to bridge and 
euchre clubs, she would have no 
quarrel with him. 

The number of women’s club maga- 
zines is increasing. Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey have un official organ in 
the Woman’s Ciub Bulletin, published 
at Reading, Pa., Mrs. Frederick EF. 
Howell, editor. The April number con- 
tains a report of the mid-winter con- 
ference of clubs of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, an extensive notice of the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rections, to be held in Philadelphia in 
May: notice of the spring meeting of 
the New Jersey State Federation at 
Metuchen, and other interesting mat- 
ter. The bulletin has a pure food de- 
partment, and departments of civics, 
Parliamentary law, literature and mu- 
sic. F. M. A. 


AGAINST WHITE SLAVE TRADE. 


Mrs. J. M. Ferguson, president of the 
Arena Club of New Orleans, makes a 
fiery protest in the Young Men’s He- 
brew Magazine against the white slave 
traffic. She says in part: 

“The story of the white slaves of 
New York City, lately told by the 
press, reads as if we were in the midst 
of the Dark Ages, and not in the 
Twentieth Century, in civilized, free 
America. It seems incredible’ that 
such monstrous evils should exist in 
any thickly-settled place, without the 
knowledge of the municipal authori- 
ties. Are the police blind, that they 
do not see?—or deaf, that they do not 
hear? 

“American law promises protection 
to person, as well as to property. Are 
women excluded from the benefits of 
this law? If why? Under this 
government, as all others, women have 
ever been industrial producers, thus by 


so, 





|their labor adding greatly to the 
| wealth of the country. In far larger 
majorities than men, they are ever 


| conservative citizens. They pay a large 
| proportion of the taxes; and in war, 
while men are on the battlefield, wo- 
men plow, and sow, and harvest the 
food supply. All these things they do 
as human beings and as citizens, ask- 
ing no exemption from toil, responsi- 
bility, pain or sorrow, on the ground 
of their womanhood. Women are sub- 
| ject to, and controlled by, the laws, 
}and punished under them. Why, then, 
should their country’s laws not protect 
their persons and their liberties? 

“Men tell women that the interests 
and welfare of women are safe, and 
best cared for, if left in their hands 
| And the result is the present condition 
|in New York today—in our own city 
last year—in Chicago and London a 
few years ago! 

“Let American men be up and do- 
ing. Let them, in this country at 
least, wipe out such foul blots on 
American civilization as has been iate- 
ly revealed in New York, and as is 
known to exist elsewhere. They have 
the power and the lawful machinery 
by which this can be done.” 

And Mrs. Ferguson adds_ these 
words, which are well worth ponder- 
ing: “Free men do not mate with 
slaves. Neither will free women.” 








cel‘ent work as teachers and principals | 
| that they ought to do equally well as} 


man | 


Helen | 
are | 
preparing to start a weekly newspaper | 


women have had considerable experi- | 


No. 17. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Miss Harriet May Mills and her 
mother have returned from a delight- 
ful visit to Bermuda. The Misses 
| Fanny and Jean Gordon have returned 
to New Orleans from a trip to Cuba. 

Mrs. Marie Jenny Howe, of Cleve- 
lland, O., has been elected third vice- 
president of the National Consumers’ 
League, also a member of the National 
Child Labor Committee of the Asso- 
| ciated Charities. 

Miss Alice F. Higgins is one of the 
four which has gone 
to aid distributing 
fund 


committee of 
this city in 
and 


from 
the Boston 
for the relief of 


Massachusetts 
the San Francisco 
sufferers. Miss Higgins has been 
| connected wth the Associated Board 
of Charities since 1898, and was made 
its general secretary in 1903. 

Mrs. Hannah Sharp of East Des 
Moines, Ia., is candidate for recorder 
of Polk county. She has never held 
any Office, but is well and favorably 
known all over the county. She has 
a fair education and is a good writer. 
Mrs. Sharp’s candidacy originated 
with business men who believe in her 
qualifications for the office. 

Rey. Anna H. Shaw, Miss Lucy An- 
thony, Miss Mary S. Anthony and 
Miss Kate M. Gordon spent Easter 
Sunday with Mr. and Mrs. Jefferson 
Myers, of Portland, Ore. Miss Shaw 
and the Misses Anthony are staying at 
the Portland Hotel, and Miss Gordon 
has been the guest of Mr. and Mrs 
Myers since her arrival in Portland. 

Dr. Esther Van Deman, who took 
degrees in the Michigan and Chicago 
universities, and who for the last two 
years has been instructor of law it 
the Woman's College at Baltimore, 
Md., has been appointed holder of the 
Carnegie Fellowship of Classical Re- 


search in the American School of 
Classical Studies in Rome. This is 


considered an especially high honor. 

Miss May Bradford of Tonopah is 
believed to be the only deputy min- 
eral surveyor in the United States. 
She filed a $10,000 bond, and by prov- 
ing her fitness has been given a com- 
mission by Surveyor General Kyle of 
Reno, Nevada. She has several con- 
tracts for surveying large mining 
properties in the mountains near 
Tonopah and Goldfield. 

Mrs. Ida Husted Harper is spending 
some time at the Anthony home, 17 
Madison street, Rochester, N. Y. Mrs. 
Harper writes that magazines which 
a few years ago pronounced woman 
suffrage ‘a dead issue” are now clam- 
oring for articles on this very subject. 
Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, President of 
the National Council of Women, and 
one of Miss Anthony’s closest friends. 
recently visited Mrs. Harper in Roch- 
ester. 

Miss Barbara Tchaykovsky, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Nicholas W. Tchaykovsky, 
the Russian ex-nobleman who has 
made so pleasant an impression in Bos- 
ton during the last few days, is assis- 
tant lecturer on chemistry at Bedford 
College, Eng., and is studying to be a 
doctor. She very popular among 
the other girls, and is clever both with 
with her fingers, an 
She is versatile 


is 


her brains and 
unusual combination. 
in her gifts, and is said to be “able to 
do anything, from washing clothes te 
conducting an orchestra.” 

Mrs. Josephine Goss of Grané 
Rapids, Mich., received the highest 
vote of all the 38 candidates for the 
school board at the recent election 
Mrs. Winifred Harper Cooley writes: 
“Mrs. Goss had been elected three 
times as school trustee from her ward, 
but this year it was decided to reduce 
the number of the school board from 
23 to 9, and to elect them from the 
city at large. We were a little wor- 
ried lest the women lose out in the 
| shuffle, when all the people, including 
a large ignorant element, voted. We 
therefore concentrated on one woman, 
Mrs. Goss, whose record is very fine 





She is an authority on manual train- 
ing, a mother, an ex-teacher and 
principal. There were 38 candidates 
for school trustee, out of whom ¥% 
were to be chosen. Mrs. Goss was 
not only elected, but stood first om 
the list of 38. The tellers at the elec 
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THE MAY FESTIVAL. 





The May Festival of the New Eng- 
land and Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Associations will be held in 
Faneuil Hall, Wednesday, May 16, at 
6.30 p. m. Rev. Charles F. Dole will 
act as toastmaster. Mrs. Maud Na- 
than, president of the New York Con- 
sumers’ League, will tell of the New 
York women’s work for municipal re- 
form, in which she has taken an ac- 
tive part. Miss Jane Campbell, of 
Philadelphia, will describe the wom- 
en’s share in redeeming Philadelphia 
from corruption. Miss E. L. Suther- 
land of Sydney, Australia, will speak 
on woman suffrage in Australia, and 
Mr. Nicholas W. Techaykovsky 01 
Russia will tell how it happens that 
all the progressive elements in Rus- 
sia have declared in favor of equal 
rights for women. There will also be 
addresses by Miss Sarah Cone Bryant 
and others. 

Tickets, $1.00, for sale at 6 Marl- 
boro St. Any league willing to take 
a whole table will have first choice ot 
tables; any League willing to take 
half a table will have second choice; 
and after that, individuals in the or- 
der of application—first come first 
served. Do not wait till the eleventh 
hour and then grumble because you 
cannot get a good seat. With such 
speakers as we are to have this year, 
those who want to be well placed 
must buy their tickets in good seas- 
on. 

The editors of the Woman's Journal 
have taken one table, in order that 
those friends who cannot convenient. 
ly get to 6 Marlboro St. may be able 
to obtain tickets at 3 Park St. But 
those who can go to Marlboro St. had 
better do so, as there they will have 
a larger number of tables from which 
to select, and a better chance to get 





a good seat. 
The 39th Annual Meeting of the! 
New England W. S. A. will be held} 


Thursday morning and evening, May | 
17; business meeting in the morning, 
general public meeting in the evening. 
All interested are invited to _ both. 
Watch the Woman’s Journal for the 
list of speakers, who will be an- 
nounced later. 


VALUE IN 
WORK. 


WOMEN’S PUBLIC 





The singular efficiency of women in 
positions of responsibility and control 
is one of the indications of the wider 
spheres of influence they are destined 
to fill in the near future. For instance, 
in Kansas, where women already have 
municipal suffrage, a board of “lady | 
managers” of State institutions has| 
been recently created. 

One of their number, Mrs. James M.| 
Lewis, has just completed an extended | 
tour of Insane Asylums, and has made} 
a careful study of the present methods | 
of dealing with their inmates. As a} 
result, she advocates the abolition of | 
the use of handcuffs, muffs, strait- | 
jackets and similar devices for con- | 
trolling violent lunatics. She is con-| 
vinced that the insane in their worst 
paroxysms may be calmed by music 
or a hot bath. Slow, pathetic music 
of a melodious quality, played on the 
piano, she says, will nearly always be 
effective, but, if it fails, a hot bath will 
calm the excited nervous system. 

Another of her recommendations 
will be that the supervision of insti- 
tutions for the deaf, dumb and blind 
shall be taken away from the board 
having control of hospitals for the in- 
sane and be given in charge to the 
superintendent of public instruction or 
the authorities of the State university. 
She holds that professional educators 
are better qualified for this work than 
persons whose training has not been in 
that line. 

Mrs. Lewis’s ideas are reported to 
have strong supporters, and are likely 
to be adopted. Her humane and ra- 


- 











| cliffe College in 1892 


tional methods remind us of the sug- 
gestion of a Massachusetts governor 
that women are needed as voters in or- 
der to introduce “an element of amen- 
ity” into politics, which has hitherto 
been sadly lacking. 

H. B. B. 





FATHERS’ AND MOTHERS’ CLUBS. 


We are glad to see that the “Moth- 
ers’ Clubs,” which have been very gen- 
erally organized for the betterment of 
homes and the care of children, are 
welcoming men as members, and in 
some cases have changed their names 
to “Fathers’ and Mothers’ Clubs.” That 
seems to be a wise and hopeful step. 
In an ideal family both father and 
mother co-operate on a footing of per- 
fect equality. In the homes, in the 
churches, in society, and in the State, 
both are needed. In the grange, where 
both sexes are united, we find the 
prophecy of a State where equal suf- 
frage exists. Let us hope that the 
farmers of Oregon will welcome their 
wives and daughters as citizens and 
voters. H. B. B. 





CURRENT WORK OF COLLEGE 
WOMEN. 





The first publication of the Inter- 
Municipal Research Committee’s study 
on immigration in its relation to 
housework was prepared by Miss Mary 
G. Smith, a graduate of Smith College. 
It appears in abridged form in the 
Federation Bulletin for April. Miss 
Smith made a study of the subject in 
Boston last year, holding a joint fel- 
lowship from the Smith College Alum- 
nae and the College Settlements Asso- 
ciation. About 75 per cent. of the wo- 
men registered for domestic service in 
the better class employment agencies 
are foreign born. In the lower grade 
agencies the percentage is even great- 
er. It follows, therefore, as Miss 
Smith shows, that every provision re- 
lating to immigration acts directly or 
indirectly upon the numbers of women 
coming to fill positions in American 
households. 

Miss Rebecea Ellis, Wellesley Col- 
lege, 1903, assistant in astronomy, has 
devised a solar planisphere for deter- 
mining the number of hours of day- 
light, twilight and night, in any lati- 
tude at any season. This will be of 
use in all elementary teaching of earth 
science, and it is being put upon the 
market with that purpose. 

The secretary for women students 
in India appointed by the Young Wo- 


men’s Christian Association is Miss 


| Alice M. Newell, a graduate of Rad- 


She is support- 
ed in part by the Radcliffe branch of 


the Association. 
Fr. M. A. 





FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 





During the last few days, several 
letters have reached us from San 
Francisco, mailed before the terrible 
disaster that overtook that beautiful 
city. They are full of bright, cheery 
hews and comment about the equal 
suffrage movement in California. The 
post-mark on the latest, which is 
from our good friend Mrs. Alice L. 
Park, shows that it was mailed on the 
very eve of the earthquake. These 
letters now séem almost uncanny, 
like missives from another world. We 
beg our friends in San Francisco, if 
they have survived the earthquake 
and the fire, to let us know, and re- 
lieve our anxiety. 

Mrs. Park enclosed in her letter an 
editorial from the San _ Francisco 
Daily News. That paper, as already 
mentioned in our columns, offered four 
prizes, for the best and second-best 
the questions: “Why 
should women vote?” and “Why 
should women not vote?” It received 
and published a great number of re- 
plies. Commenting upon the answers, 
the News said editorially: 

“In the woman _ suffrage contest 
just closed, the Daily News observes 
one significant fact, that not one of 
the opponents of the movement has 
the temerity to deny woman’s moral 
right to vote. The sum of the nega- 
tive argument was based upon such 
foolish and sentimental notions as 
that women have no interest in pol- 
itics, or are too modest to face the 
polls.” 

The News also quotes a San Fran- 
cisco business man, W. W. Hartley, 
who says: 

“Today we have the spectacle of the 
nation claiming to be the most en- 


answers to 





lightened on the globe, after more 
than a century and a quarter in the 
light of the civilization and _ intel- 
ligence of the age, persisting in car- 
rying the stone of ignorance in one 
end of the saddlebag of progress, to 
balance the grain of good sense in the 
other end, because our forefathers 
and grandfathers did so—adhering to 
the precedent of men—good and wise 
in their day and generation, perhaps, 
but long since returned to the dust 
from whence they came—forgetting 
that this is a day of living issues 
rather than dead traditions; making 
giant strides of progress along other 
lines, but still adhering to the female 
subjugation of the barbaric ages.” 

A. 8S. B. 





THE GORKY CASE. 





It was a shock and a sorrow to the 
American friends of Russian freedom 
to read the statement that the Russian 
novelist, Gorky, had deserted his wife 
for an actress, and had had the in- 
credible folly to bring the latter with 
him to America and to introduce her 
as his wife, when he came here to ap- 
peal for aid for the Russian revolution. 
The newspapers, always eager for a 
sensation, made the most of the story; 
and the respectable part of the Ameri- 
can public, with the exception of the 
very few persons who are theoretical 
believers in free love, were indignant. 
They naturally thought that Gorky 
must be a man without a conscience 
(which would generally be true of an 
American or an Englishman doing 
what Gorky was reported to have 
done), and that his statements in re- 
gard to Russian affairs could not be 
trusted. Having told one falsehood, 
they said, he might very likely tell 
others. Even the part of the public 
who are not respectable, so far as 
their own private morality is con- 
cerned, thought Gorky had shown an 
utter lack of common sense and 
knowledge of the world in his failure 
to realize that, in all English-speak- 
ing countries, for any man to intro- 
duce his mistress into good society as 
his wife is a frightful and almost un- 
precedented breach of etiquette. The 
most profligate millionaire in the 
United States would not dare to do it, 
and any foreign diplomat who should 
attempt it would be boycotted in 
Washington. 

The American friends of Russian 
freedom are most of them interested 
in other good things also, and many 
of them are strenuous advocates of so- 
cial purity. Hence they have felt 
more distressed about the matter than 
anyone else; while the enemies of the 
Russian cause have of course made all 
the capital they could out of the af- 
fair. 

It seems, however, that the story as 
first published in the papers did the 
Russian couple serious injustice. Leroy 
Scott has issued the following state- 
ment, giving the other side of the case: 

Maxim Gorky has been so outraged 
by the treatment accorded him and 
his wife that he has refused absolute- 
ly to make any statement whatever. 
But I believe the ill Mr. and Mrs. Gor- 
ky have suffered is greatly due to the 
publie’s ignorance of their relations 
and of Russian conditions; and so, as 
a friend who is acquainted with the 
facts, with Mr. Gorky’s consent, I 
make the following statement: 

Mr. Gorky was first married in 
1896. The marriage was not a happy 
one, and three years ago he and his 
wife separated by mutual consent. 
The relations between them have 
continued friendly, and he has sup- 
ported her and his two children. In 
Russia, a divorce can be secured by 
a husband or wife only by covering 
the other with the vilest infamy— 
which course self-respecting people 
refuse to follow, unless vile conduct 
has actually occurred. Furthermore, 
divorce is prohibitively expensive; 
and it can be secured only by those 
whom the government approves. For 
Mr. Gorky and his wife, a divorce was 
impossible. 

The difficulty of securing a divorce, 
the disreputable means that must be 
employed, have had the natural result 
of making a large part of the people 
of Russia revolt against divorce. 
Since men and women who have been 
separated without’ the impossible 
divorce may very naturally desire to 
re-marry, custom in Russia has es- 
tablished an equivalent, socially, for 
the marriage ceremony. If a man pub- 
licly accepts and acknowledges a 
woman as his wife, or vice versa, the 
couple are socially recognized as man 
and wife, and are socially received 
as such. The first Mrs. Gorky has 
herself re-married according to this 
custom. This custom has existed in 
Russia for over sixty years; it has 
become unwritten law; and thousands 
and thousands of couples are living 
together, honored, according to it. In 
many provinces even the law, which 





always lags behind public sentiment, 
recognizes the wife of such a union 
as the legal heir and the children 
as legitimate. 

It was under this custom that Mr. 
Gorky was joined to the present Mrs. 
Gorky. Had they been living in 
America, or under such conditions as 
exist in America, they Would have 
been legally married long ago. In 
Russia they are recognized and re- 
ceived as man and wife. About a4 
year ago the press dispatches from 
Russia made much of Mrs. Gorky’s 
visits to Gorky in prison, her attempts 
to secure his release, her nursing him 
through his illness. The present Mrs. 
Gorky is the Mrs. Gorky that was re 
ferred to. 

Since Mrs. Gorky has suffered so 
much detraction in the last few days, 
it is justice to her that the public 
should know more of her than the 
mere fact that she is an actress. She 
is of the Turkobsky family, one of the 
oldest in Russia. Her father is a 
baron; one of her uncles was Admiral 
Turkobsky, who was killed at 
Sebastopol. At sixteen she was 
forced by her parents into a marriage 
with General Dgeliabrysky, a _ high 
government official, and belonging to 
a family of nobles that have been 
powerful in Russian affairs for over 
a thousand years. But her husbana 
was a conservative, was in favor of 
Russia’s oppressive government; her 
sympathies were with the _ people. 
Five years later she secured a legal 
divorce, which was possible for her, 
since she had wealth and high posi- 
tion. 

Prior to her divorce she had acted 
occasionally, from love of the art and 
without pay, in the Stanislav Theatre 
of Art in Moscow. The social position 
of an actress is so high in Russia that 
she could do this without loss of 
prestige. After her divorce, under 
the stage name of Madame Andreiva, 
she became the leading lady of this 
theatre, the only one in which she has 
ever acted, and she rose to be regard- 
ed as one of the greatest actresses 
of Russia. All that she earned she 
gave to the cause of liberty. Last 
year, feeling that the _ revolution 
needed all of her, she abandoned the 
stage and threw her whole energy 
into the struggle for freedom. The 
result was that her arrest was order- 
ed. <A friend gave her thirty minutes’ 
warning, and she escaped. Had she 
been caotured, it is certain she would 
have been executed. 

This is the plain statement of the 
facts regarding two people who are 
recognized as man and wife in Russia, 
who have suffered and are now giving 
their lives to the cause of freedom 
and humanity. 

In view of these facts, it is com- 
prehensible that Gorky should have 
been amazed at the view taken of his 
case in America, and that other Rus- 
sian authors should look upon it as an 
outrage. 

The great majority of conscientious 
people in England and America believe 
that if a couple who are morally en- 
titled to a divorce cannot get one legal- 
ly, it is better for them to submit to 
the injustice, and work to get the law 
changed, rather than to set the law at 
defiance and form irregular unions. 
The editors of the Woman’s Journa\ 
always have held and still hold this 
opinion. But in Russia, where both 
the government and the Scate church 
have done their worst to bring all law 
into contempt, it is no wonder that 
the mass of the people take the oppo- 
site view. i. eh oe 


AND 





INITIATIVE RE- 


FERENDUM. 


THE 





“Methods of working for the estab- 
lishment of the initiative and referen- 
dum” was the subject of an address 
given at the recent National Suffrage 
Convention in Baltimore, by George H. 
Shibley of Washington, D. C., Director 
of the Department of Representative 
Government, Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, and president of the People’s 
Sovereignty League of America. Mr 
Shibley said that there is an order of 
time in which social reforms take 
place. The present reform that is 
sweeping the country is the termina- 
tion of machine rule by giving the vot- 
ers a right to a direct ballot on public 
questions—the initiative and referen- 
dum. Practically all who are working 
for social reforms, he said, are unitedly 
looking to the establishment of this 
as the next step. He congratulated the 
National Suffrage Association on hav- 
ing deciared last year for the initiative 
and referendum, and predicted that the 
initiative in Oregon and elsewhere 
will rapidly further the suffrage cause. 
Mr. Shibley declared that he had long 
believed in equal suffrage, and in do- 
ing so had simply recognized the ten- 
dency of social evolution, which is un- 
erringly making for the enfranchise- 
ment of women. 

Turning to the methods of working 
for the initiative and referendum, Mr. 
Shibley said in part: 


A new invention in politics has 
opened the way for the immediate ter- 





mination of machine rule. It is the 
systematic questioning of candidates 
and the publication of replies. This 
prevents the evasion of issues, and 
thereby terminates machine rule. The 
nonpartisan organizations are bring- 
ing before the voters the vital issues, 
which compels the candidates to 
pledge themselves to support the 
measures or be defeated at the polls. 

The new feature is the systematic 
questioning, thereby covering an entire 
city, State or nation. 

The system was developed by the 
Anti-Saloon League some ten years 
ago, and with such success that the 
organization has spread into nearly 
every State, and is raising fer its work 
more than a quarter of a million of 
dollars annually. The League confines 
its efforts to securing to the people a 
direct vote on the liquor question. 

Five years ago some of us who are 
working for the people’s sovereignty 
on all questions began the Systematic 
interrogation of candidates, and with 
great success. State Federations of 
Labor and State Granges were invited 
to adopt resolutions instructing the 
legislative committee to question can- 
didates, and the suggestion was taken 
up at once in eight States. Missouri 
at once secured from the Legislature 
the submission of a constitutional 
amendment, whereas the petitions in 
preceding years, sent up after the can- 
didates were elected, were unheeded. 
“We might as well have addressed our 
petitions to wooden Indians,” declared 
the president of the Missouri Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Montana, also, has secured the sub- 
mission of a constitutional amendment 
as the result of questioning candidates, 
and the question of installing the ad- 
visory-vote system has been submit- 
ted by the Delaware Legislature. The 
vote in Delaware and in Montana will 
take place next November. 

In Ohio last year the candidates 
were questioned by organized labor, 
by Referendum Leagues and by the 
Ohio Woman Suffrage Association. 
The Democratic candidates pledged 
themselves affirmatively, and they 
were also bound by their State plat- 
form, while the Republican candidates 
refused to pledge themselves. The re- 
sult was a remarkable landslide for 
the initiative and referendum candi- 
dates. The Democrats increased their 
representation from 4 out of 29 in the 
Senate to 19 out of 37, an increase of 
475 per cent. In the House the per- 
centage of gain was nearly as great. 
This change was not due to the Anti- 
Saloon League’s efforts, for they were 
satisfied with the Republican candi- 
dates, their efforts being directed 
against the Republican nominee for 
Governor, whom they defeated. The 
Republican candidate for Lieutenant 
Governor was elected. 

In Massachusetts last year the can- 
didates for the Senate were questioned 
as to the initiative and referendum, 
and the replies published. It is hoped 
that the measure will be carried. 

The systematic questioning of can- 
didates has become an established Sys- 
tem in England and in many of her 
colonies. We suggest that the Woman 
Suffrage Association in each State 
should adopt as part of its working 
program the systematic questioning of 
all candidates and the publication of 
replies. The issues on which the can- 
didates are questioned should be for 
such measure or measures as the State 
associations deem most vital—for ex- 
ample, the establishment of the initia- 
tive and referendum in State affairs, 
and such other measures as seem best. 
Such a course would not only benefit 
the initiative and referendum cause, 
but it would bring the woman suffrage 
movement before the people, and do so 
in a dignified and effective manner. 
Other associations are increasing their 
own strength by questioning candi- 
dates, and the same will doubtless be 
true wherever the woman suffragists 
take up the work. 

The system is operated as follows: 
The State president, or chairman of 
the legislative committee, prints the 
letters to the candidates, and these 
blanks are mailed in small packages 
to the local organizations for the inser- 
tion of names of candidates and the 
mailing of the envelopes. Where there 
is no local association, the letters 
should be mailed to a member of the 
association with instructions to sign 
the State association’s name and add 
her own name, with the word —_ 
preceding it, and adding “Local Repre- 
sentative.” 

In case the local organization ne- 
glects to mail the questions, the State 
officer can request a member to mail 
them in the name of the State Associ- 
ation, and sign as local representative. 

Where a State Association decides to 
question candidates, the next step 
should be to secure a working agree- 
ment with other nonpartisan organi- 
zations in the State. Various State As- 
sociations are working for the initia- 
tive and referendum, and will wel- 
come the Woman Suffrage Association 
and agree to a working program. This 
shonld include the following important 
features: 

A State Referendum League is an 
all-important essential, and its chief 
officer should be from among the busi- 
ness or professional interest. In this 
way the business and professional in- 
terest will be led to feel that the ref- 
erendum movement is not in the in- 
terest of the laboring men alone, nor 
of the farmers alone, nor of women, 
but of the entire people, except the 
few who dominate the political 
machines—the owners of private mon- 
opolies and their political agents. 
The issue is, anti-monopoly versus 
private monopoly, or the people’s sov- 
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ereignty versus machine rule. With a 
strong business or professional man 
at the head of the League, he can 
speak and act in its name, and thereby 
speak and act for all who are opposed 
to machine rule. By so doing he can, 
with the assistance of the Labor Un- 
ions, Referendum Leagues and the 
Woman Suffrage Association, quickly 
pledge the required majority or two- 
thirds of the members elected to the 
Legislature. Experience demonstrates 
that it is so. It has actually taken 
place in Delaware, Missouri, Texas, 
Nebraska and Montana. I will mail 
a complete history to anyone of you 
who will send me her name and ad- 
dress. 

A second feature of the working 
agreement should be a concerted effort 
to promote the educational side of the 
movement. The papers of the State 
should be supplied through a press bu- 
reau, and such of the members as are 
able and willing to make addresses 
should be supplied with places to 
speak. Various organizations will give 
speakers an opportunity to explain the 
movement if they are asked to do so. 
Other means for spreading the light 
will suggest themselves, for example, 
the writing of letters for the press, 
public debates, etc. 

In all the publicity work, care should 
be taken to emphasize the rapid 
spread of the initiative and referen- 
dum, also the fact that Legislatures 
usually vote unanimously for the im- 
proved system, whenever it becomes 
clear that the ruling few are to be de- 
throned. 





MEMORIAL MEETINGS. 





A Memorial Meeting under the aus- 
pices of the Rhode Island W. 8. A. 
was held in the Lecture Room of the 
Providence Public Library on April 9, 
the president, Mrs. Jeannette S. 
French in the chair. A life-size por- 
trait painted by Miss Sarah J. Eddy 
adorned the wall. At the celebration 
of Miss Anthony’s birthday in 1899 in 
the Lafayette Opera House in Wash- 
ington, D. C., she received eighty roses 
from school children, and the picture 
happily reproduces the spirit of the 
occasion. After Scripture reading and 
prayer by Rev. B. T. Livingstone, pas- 
tor of the Union Baptist Church, the 
president called attention to this pic- 
ture and showed a small card portrait 
of Miss Anthony and Mrs. Stanton tak- 
en together many years ago and pre- 
sented to the mother of one of the 
members of the R. I. W. S. A., Mrs. 
Rowena Tingley, at the first Woman 
Suffrage Convention in Rhode Island 
in 1868. This picture was passed 
around that all might see it. Madam 
M. F. W. Homer read the memorial 
pronounced upon Miss Anthony by 
Julia Ward Howe. Mrs. Mary A. Bab- 
cock, for many years president of the 
W. C. T. U. of Rhode Island, gave an 
account of Miss Anthony’s work for 
temperance. Miss Florence Garvin, 
daughter of ex-Governor Garvin, read 
a paper showing what Miss Anthony 
had accomplished for education. Miss 
Mary K. Conyngton told of her labors 
for the anti-slavery cause. Mrs. Ro- 
wena Tingley described the beginnings 
and early years of her life work for 
the enfranchisement of woman. Mrs. 
French spoke of the victory for presi- 
dential suffrage for women in the Sen- 
ate on April 5, and urged the members 
present to write to their Representa- 
tives in the House and ask them to 
vote for the measure. Selections from 
the address delivered by Mrs. Catt 
were read by Mrs. A. C. D. Gladding. 
Miss Katharine H. Austin read an 
original poem. Mrs. Ardelia Cook 
Dewing paid a tribute to Miss An- 
thony and read selections from her 
personal letters, showing how great 
and earnest was her interest in the 
work in Rhode Island, particularly in 
the Elizabeth Buffum Chase prize of 
$25 offered annually for the best essay 
on woman suffrage by a member of 
the graduating class of Pembroke 
Hall, the Woman’s College of Brown 
University. College girls served as 
ushers at the meeting which closed 
with brief tributes by Mrs. B. A. 
Stearns and Mrs. Jeannette S. French. 





At the memorial meeting held by 
the Era Club of New Orleans, Mrs. 
Grace G. Watts read the following 
poem: 


Let no lament, no tear be shed 

For passing of the splendid dead 

Whose life-day late we met to praise, 

Now meet again her numbered days 

To count, as pale nuns count their 
beads— 

Telling each off with golden deeds 

That gild and smooth our paths today 

Because she blazed,—yea, cleared the 
way 

Bearing aloft her banner white, 

Deviced sublimely, Human Right. 

She placed it on such glorious height 

That all the world salutes! 

No need of marble or of bronze 

To hold in mind earth’s greatest ones! 

No grander monument ere rose 

Than pulsing, loving hearts compose, 

And these she has, ten million strong, 

To pass her shibboleth along; 

To whisper, shout, and sing, and write, 

The motto of her banner white, 

Till, over land and over sea, 

The name of Susan Anthony, 

A synonym for equity— 

Shall live the ages through! 





A memorial meeting was held in 
the State normal school assembly hall 
at Westfield, Mass., on the evening of 
April 16. Dr. Fowler-Noble, chairman 
of the Westfield Woman Suffrage Com- 
mittee, presided; and Mrs. Charles 
Park, of Boston, gave the address. 
Principal C. A. Brodeur of the normal! 
school made encouraging remarks, and 
Professor Will S. Monroe added a trib- 
ute to Miss Anthony’s memory. A 
poem from the Woman’s Journal was 
read by Miss Carrie Scoville, and Rey. 
C. E. Davis of the Methodist Church 
offered prayer. Miss Anthony’s pic- 
ture, draped in white and trimmed 
with laurel, was on the platform, 
which was trimmed with yellow bunt- 
ing. The Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lie was sung by the audience at the 
close. This was the first public meet- 
ing held in Westfield in the interests 
of the suffrage movement for a number 
of years. 

Jean Goodspeed Saunders, Secretary. 





The Lynn (Mass) Equal Rights Club 
held a memorial service Sunday after- 
noon in the Friends’ meeting house. 
Miss Ellen F. Wetherell presided, and 
there were addresses by Judge Berry, 
Miss Maria Baldwin, Miss Diana 
Hirschler and Mrs. Charlotte Wilson. 
Mrs. Susanna W. Berry read a letter 
from Henry B. Blackwell. Memorial 
resolutions were adopted. The plat- 
form was beautifully decorated with 
flowering plants. 





On the Sunday following Miss An- 
thony’s death, representatives of the 
Manchester (N. H.) E. S. A. met at the 
home of Mrs. Morse in West Manches- 
ter, and spent several hours in read- 
ing and discussing the life of Susan B. 
Anthony. 





FOR RUSSIAN FREEDOM. 





A meeting was held in Fanueil hall, 
Boston, on Sunday evening, April 22, 
to welcome the distinguished Russian 


patriot, N. W. Tchaykovsky, and to 
listen to his account of the present 
situation in Russia. There was a 


large attendance. f 

Rev. Francis H. Rowley, pastor ot 
the Commonwealth Avenue’ Baptist 
church, presided, and opened the 
meeting with an eloquent address. 
The other speakers were’ Rabbi 
Charles Fleischer, Edwin D. Mead, 
Henry B. Blackwell, Mr. Tchaykovsky 
and Rev. Thomas Van _ Ness. Mr. 
Tchaykovsky said in part: 

“Ever since the publication of the 
Tzar’s manifesto of October 31, 1905, 
when the liberties that it promised on 
paper were immediately taken away 
in practice, a state of civil war has 
existed in Russia between the royal- 
ist bureaucracy and the bulk of the 
population. At present the govern- 
ment’s authority is recognized only 
so far as it is maintained by military 
force. Ordinary law has been inop- 
erative in Russia for the last four 
months. Life and property are not 
protected by the police. 

“The elections for the Douma are 
being carried on under martial law. 
In accordance with an official order, 
a list of candidates unacceptable to 
the government is hung up on the 
walls of the primaries, and if any of 
these are elected they are arrested 
and banished without trial, by ‘admin- 
istrative order,’ to the remotest parts 


of European and Asiatic Russia, 
while the electors are ordered to 
choose other representatives. A hun- 


dred thousand political prisoners are 
today kept under horrible conditions 
by the autocratic government, and 
held as hostages against any direct 
attack on the government. Thousands 
of them have been banished beyond 
the Arctic circle, without trial or in- 
vestigation, and left there without 
warm clothing and almost without 
food, to starve and freeze. 

“The bulk of the army is ina state 
of semi-mutiny. Part of almost every 
regiment is disaffected. After the ex- 
ecution of Lieutenant Schmidt, 140 of- 
ficers of the Black Sea fleet resigned, 
besides many officers of other posts, 
and 40 of them, to my knowledge, left 
Russia. Lieutenant Schmidt’s body 
was dug up and thrown into the sea 
because so many hundreds of people 
made pilgrimages to his grave. 

“Officials and police who commit 
outrages cannot be brought to pun- 
ishment, but are systematically 
shielded and rewarded by the govern- 
ment. Abramoff, the Cossack officer 
who lately tortured Miss Spiridonova 
in prison, and whose brutal conduct 
had excited great public indignation, 
was tried by court-martial, acquitted 
and promoted. He has just been 
killed by an unknown hand, and his 
punishment is hailed with satisfaction 
throughout Russia. 

When the Douma meets, the maj- 
ority of its members are sure to de- 
mand the repeal of martial law, and 
to proclaim the Douma a constitu- 
tional assembly. The Tzar’s govern- 
ment will reply by repression, and 
perhaps by dissolving the Douma and 
arresting its more advanced members. 
Conflicts are sure to follow. A con- 
siderable part of the army will prob- 
ably refuse to obey orders, and will 
side with the people against the gov- 


ernment. A rising of the peasants is 
expected in May or June, and the 
prospects are that the troops. will 


make common cause with them. 
Guerilla warfare will follow, and will 
most likely continue until the present 
government, after making fresh con- 
cessions on paper, which will not be 
believed in by the people, falls alto- 
gether. A _ provisional government 


will be proclaimed, and new elections 
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held for a constitutional assembly, on 
the basis of universal suffrage. The 
last foreign loan will probably be re- 
pudiated by the new government. 

“The new constitution, based upon 
the Russian Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, will probably result in estab- 
lishing a Russian Federal Republic, 
with autonomy for Poland, Finland 
and the Caucasus. The Jews will be 
free to shape their own destiny. 

“In the meantime, every day of 
continued agony means hundreds of 
precious lives lost and rivers of blood 
spilt.” 

The following letter was read from 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe: 

“IT am very glad that Mr. Tchay- 
kovsky, of patriotic renown, is to have 
a hearing in Boston, and that he will 
be welcomed on this occasion by so 
distinguished a company as_ thai 
which you have gathered to meet him 
in Fanueil hall. He represents a 
cause which is dear and sacred to all 
lovers of liberty. 

“Hoping that he may be able to 
help us to a better understanding of 
present conditions in Russia, and most 
earnestly desiring the just and speedy 
solution of all vexed questions in that 
distracted country, I am, 

“Yours sincerely, 
“Julia Ward Howe.” 

Francis J. Garrison wrote: 

“I regret that I cannot attend the 
meeting at Fanueil hall tomorrow 
evening to give fresh expression of 
the sympathy with which the struggle 
for free and constitutional govern- 
ment in Russia is being watched 
by liberty-loving Americans. I can 
well understand the disappointment 
and chafing of those brave _ souls 


among the Russian people who, after 
long years of heroic struggle and 
suffering, find the -overthrow of 
autocracy not quite so near as it 


seemed last summer; but I see no 
cause for despondency or doubt as to 
the issue. ‘Things in possession,’ 
said Lowell, ‘have a very firm grip,’ 
and it is not to be expected that 
despotism will give way to freedom 
without the desperate resistance 
which a struggle for existence im- 
pels. But whatever the checks and 
hindrances—and they must be many 
before a vast nation like Russia, with 
its huge territory, its heterogeneous 
elements, its victims of ignorance and 
superstition, can discover, recognize 
and follow the new wise leaders who 
will successfully pilot the way to lib- 
erty,—-we may be sure that the chains 
now breaking will never be reforged, 
and that the doom of autocracy is 
sealed. The vantage ground already 
gained cannot be lost, and Russia will 
yet become a great self-governing na- 
tion. It is heart-rending, however, to 
read of the atrocities which, daily and 
hourly, are being perpetrated against 
the Russian patriots by the bureau- 
cratic powers, and there will long be 
need of all the publicity, all the pro- 
tests, and all the sympathy, which 
lovers of liberty throughout the world 
can give. 

“With cordial greeting to your 
guest of the evening, Mr. Tchaykov- 
sky, I am 

“Very truly yours, 
“Francis J. Garrison.” 

It was announced that Governor 
Guild and President Eliot of Harvard 
had sent regrets for their inability to 
be present. A letter of sympathy was 
received from Prof. Royce. Miss 
Helena Dudley of Denison House and 
other well-known persons occupied 
seats on the platform. The speeches 
were received with enthusiastic ap- 
plause, and when Mr. Tehaykovsky 
was introduced, the whole audience 
rose and cheered so long and loudly 
that it was some time before he could 
begin. 

The following resolution was pass- 
ed unanimously: 

“Whereas, the Russian government 
is playing false with its promises to 
its people in favor of true representa- 
tive institutions and liberty of speech 
and of the press; and 

“Whereas, a recent proclamation 
explicitly takes away from the pro- 
posed Douma all control over the 
finances, thus at a stroke rendering 
free government impossible; and 


“Whereas, at the same time _ the 
autocracy is seeking a loan in the 
markets of the world, not for the 


good of the people, but for the pur- 
poses of absolutism; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the citizens ol 
Boston, in mass meeting assembled 
on Sunday evening, April 22, in 
Fanueil Hall, our ancient cradle of 
liberty, earnestly declare our convic- 
tion that the loaning of money to the 
Russian government under present 
circumstances is a crime against 
humanity, and we beg all men who 
love liberty or justice everywhere to 
withhold their money from _invest- 
ment, on however tempting terms, in 
the new Russian bonds; and we sol- 
emnly renew the warning, already is- 
sued to the world by the representa- 
tives of the people in Russia, that 
lenders of money to Russia for the 
purpose of militarism and oppression 
need never expect repayment of such 
unrighteous loans at the hands of the 
Russian people.” 

A collection to aid the work in Rus- 
sia was taken up. 

Mr. Tchaykovsky addressed the 
Twentieth Century Club on April 21, 
and the New England Women’s Club 
on April 23. He expects to visit Bos- 
ton again about the middle of May. 





Helen Keller, who broke down some 
time ago, is much better. She is liv- 
ing at the home of her teacher, Mrs. 
Sullivan Macy, in Wrentham, Mass. 





SHE MUST GO, TOO. 


Primitive man was delighted to 
sleep in a wigwam and stride through 
the forest from daylight to dark, 
strong of muscle, straight of spine, 
keen of eye, alert, alive. He lived the 
life of the body. He wasn’t worth 
much as a human being, because he 
lived not the life of the soul. 

Then he got civilized, and was de- 
lighted to pass his days in the stuffy 
air of libraries and laboratories, puz- 
zling out fine print through  gold- 
mounted spectacles, bending a flat 
chest over the microscope to examine 
the tubercle bacillus, flabby of 
muscle, sallow of skin, sluggish of 
circulation, dyspeptic, nervous. He 
lived what he intended for a life 
for the soul. He wasn’t worth much 
as a human being because he lived 
not the life of the body. 

No, his civilization didn’t work. 
That tubercle bacillus wriggled out 
from under his microscope and got 
into his lungs and was eating them 
up. His stomach began to declare 
mince pie and hot biscuits too large 
a contract. And when, last and worst, 
all his nerves began to shriek.in an 
unearthly chorus, “All is vanity and 
vexation of spirit!” and he found him- 
self losing his wits, he saw it wouldn’t 
do. Something must happen, or civili- 
zation would be sunk in a quagmire of 
disease and insanity. 

And, can you believe it, he never 
once thought of his birch canoe and 
the fresh breezes of his oldtime for- 
est! He went to compounding drugs 
for himself, and began to gorge pills 
and powders and black mixtures. And 


he “was nothing better, but rather 
grew worse.” ‘The nerves. shrieked 
louder. 


Then at last, when the day of utter 
need was come, began to be heard 
faintly above the din and confusion 
of man’s civilized life the cry of the 


silent forest. He listens. The old 
savage in him begins to stir. He 
obeys. He is saved. 


“The Red Gods call * * * and he must go.” 


He? Why not she? Must her nerves 


still shriek, her wits still vanish? 
Must all then still be lost through 
her? Perhaps Kipling didn’t know 


it, but she was once a child of the 
forest, too. 

The Red Gods call and she must go. 

And so, nowadays, both he and she 
are getting back to nature. We think 
we are doing it because we like it, 
but really nature is making us do it 
because, unless we get fresh ~ air 
and exercise, and that right lustily, 
the race will be exterminated. 

And so thanks be for every new 
device that takes human beings into 
the wilds. But by no means must we 
become savages again and lose ou! 
civilization, worked out through the 
centuries at such cost of struggle and 
of pain. And so most thanks be for 
such devices as unite what was best 
in savage life with what is highest 
in our life today. 

Possibly this ideal comes nearest of 
attainment in the boys’ camps that 
have sprung into such multitudinous 
existence of late years. And if any- 
thing could be more needed than 
camps for boys, it is such camps for 
girls. 

The latest of these to be planned 
it behooves the readers of the Journal 
to know about, for it is to be carried 
on by some of “our folks,’ lovers 
dyed in the wool of the cause of 
highest womanhood. Elizabeth Mitch- 
ell Fessenden and Mary Ropes Lake- 
man, M. D., of witch-famed old Salem 
town, are members of the College 
Equal Suffrage League, and the scene 
of their project, Winona Fields, is the 
summer home of Mrs. Susan S. Fes- 
senden, long known to our rank and 
file as one of the stalwarts in the 
fight. A quite proper partnership this 
for such an undertaking, since Miss 
Fessenden is an enthusiastic teacher 
of gymnastics and Dr. Lakeman is a 
physician of the Fresh-air-O!-pathic 
school. Her favorite mode of rest 
from professional toils is mountain- 
climbing on snow shoes, mercury at 
zero. 

The key-notes of the physical life 
of this camp will be the two notes 


whose loss has turned the world’s 
song into a discord and a dirge— 
fresh air and exercise. The whole 
life will be out-of-doors. Swimming, 


boating, horseback riding, gymnastics, 
games, excursions into the beautiful 
surrounding country—out-doors of 
course. But also “three square meals 
a day” will be devoured in the open; 
the girls will sit under the trees to 
read and “write home,” and_ will 
dream their dreams with only a can- 
vas roof to keep the star-dust out of 
their eyes. Only rainy days and cool 
evenings will drive them to the cot- 
tage and the blazing fire for lessons 
in basketry, story-telling, games, or 
impromptu theatricals. 

Much beauty sleep, plenty of whole- 
some food, abounding not in pork, in 
pies, in ponderous puddings, but in 
fruit, fresh vegetables, cream and 
new-laid eggs—these, besides the un- 
stinted fresh air of the mountains 
and the exercise adapted to ability— 
should not all these forces working 
together make of the strong girl a 
beautiful modern Amazon, and of the 
less strong girl a fair imitation of that 
same? 


“But there’s such danger of over- 


doing!’ No, my friend, there’s very 
little. You forget that every girl on 


reaching camp is to have a medical 
examination, and the amount of ex- 
ercise she should take determined. 
From that day on, this doctor, 
who seems only her friendliest 


companion, is, “unbeknownst” to her, 
studying her condition, to make sure 
all is well. If she shows the need of 
special corrective gymnastics, she will 
receive that from the physical direc- 
tor. Here, too, is a refuge for that un- 
happy girl who must “make up” back 
work. There will be a chance for 
tutoring. 

If the leaders of this camp are to 
realize in the smallest degree their 
ideal, day by day with this increase of 
bodily vigor must the soul grow 
strong. Much’ good-fellowship of 
girls with girls and of girls with camp 
leaders will help toward that; much 
good-fellowship with Nature will lend 
a hand. What may it not mean to 
the soul of a girl when she opens her 
eyes every morning on a_e great 
vision of mountains and lakes, when 
her daily walks are through the sol- 
emn woods, when her choicest artist 


is the painter of the sunset, her 
angelus the evening song of the 
thrushes, her nightwatchmen_ the 


silent stars? 

The camp leaders believe, too, that 
a girl has met with an _ irreparable 
loss for life when she fails to make 
a face-to-face acquaintance with 
“Mother Nature” in her various ways 
and works, and a strong feature of 
camp life will be nature study in the 
field. To guide in this will come 
Catharine Whitaker, fresh from her 
graduation at Wellesley, with four 
years of special work in zoology and 
botany behind her, as well as that 
best fitting of all, herown enthusiastic 


studyefrom childhood, of birds and 
plants as they live and meve and 
have their being in the woods and 


fields. 

Government in this camp is to be 
“of the people, for the people, by the 
people,” at least so far as experience 
shall prove it feasible. The leaders 
believe that character is developed, 
not by imposition of authority from 
without, but by self-discipline; indeed, 
that too much obedience to external 
authority inhibits growth of will- 
power and of judgment. Incidental to 
this making and enforcing of rules 
May come some knowledge of parlia- 
mentary law and governmental meth- 
ods, and so a preparation for good 
citizenship. 

Now and again, perhaps, under the 
trees, Mrs. Fessenden will give these 
girls little talks on some of life’s 
ideals—she who has fought many a 
good fight with foes within and foes 
without, and with motherly love longs 
to cheer on every brave young soul 
that would overcome and inherit all 
things. 

And so will the days glide only toe 
speedily away, but each one as it pass- 
es, let us hope, bringing health 
and strength to body and soul, new 
preparation for the living of true life. 

A Forest-Lover. 





HUMOROUS. 





Jagsby—“What shall I take to re- 
move the redness from my nose, doc- 
tor?” “Take nothing for three months. 
Two dollars, please.”—(Chicago Daily 
News.) 





Maid—*‘Please, mum, the baby has 
gone and turned the jug of cream all 
over me best dress.” Mistress—“Never 





mind, Bridget; we can use the con- 
densed milk.”—(Judge.) 
Bishop (to little visitor, who has 


asked him to sign post-card portrait 
of himself)—‘‘But—er—surely, I signed 
one for you the other day?” Little 
Visitor—‘Yes; but I swapped you for 
two New Zealanders, you know.”— 
(Punch.) 


NOTES AND NEWS. 





The children of Denver have taken 
up the work of the Audubon society 
with enthusiasm. There are now 
three societies of children, with over 
1000 members, who exert themselves 
to see that the birds are not molested 
or shot. As a consequence there are 
fewer small boys who rob birds’ nests 
in Denver than in almost any other 
large community. The youngsters 
have a constitution and by-laws, and 
wear buttons, just like their elders. 
The Juvenile Audubon Society meets 
once a month in the basement of the 
capitol, that the members may tell 
each other of the good deeds they 
have done for animals. In Colorado 
the punishment for cruelty to animals, 
including birds, is a fine of from $10 
to $250, or a year in the county jail, 
or both. The children of the Juvenile 
Audubon societies act as detectives 
and gather evidence against brutal 
persons who illtreat animals, which 
the Humane Society uses in its pro- 
secutions. 

The Indian Ladies’ Magazine for 
March contains portraits of several 
women in India who are notable for 
their achievements. Among’ them 
are two young women who are to 
take their B. A. this year from the 
Maharani Girls’ College, Mysore. The 
magazine says: “This is the first time 
Hindu ladies are taking their degrees 
in the Madras Presidency, and it will 
be a rare sight to see these two 
Brahmin ladies marching up to the 
platform in their gowns and hoods.” 

Mrs. E. Frances Weber was lately 
referred to in our columns as the pres- 
ident of the Des Moines Woman’s 
Club. This was an error. Mrs. Weber 
is president of the Political Equality 
Club of Des Moines. 

Miss Alice Henry says that Bernard 
O’Dowd, one of whose poems appears 
in our columns today, is an Australian 
poet of mark, destined to grow famous 





as time goes on. 
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“Patrician” Shoes for Spring 








The most critical shoe connoisseur will find upon examin- 
ation of our Spring styles, a period of exceptional pleasure. 
There are many features of a shoe which require crit- 
ical inspection, such as the arch, the toe shape, the 
materials, the inside finish, and lastly, the style. 

In the ** PATRICIAN ” models the shapeliness, 
quality, thoroughness and distinction of each and every 
part, fill one with delight and satisfaction All discrim- 
inating women are invited to inspect the delightful 
new designs in dainty Kid Oxfords, girlish Gun 
Metal pumps, delightful combinations of Patent 
Leather, which are among this captivat- 
ing array. No occasion or requirement 
has been overlooked in preparing these 
models for spring. 


PRICE 


3,00°.3.50 


H. 





Assure You of Complete Satisfaction in this Very Essential Item of Women’s Dress 



















A Pretty Girl 
A Princess Gown 

A *PATRICIAN’’ Shoe 

THE TRINITY OF PERFECTION 


SOLD ONLY IN GREATER BOSTON BY 


WHITE COMPAN Y 
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LOVE AND SACRIFICE. considering, not dollars nor _ politics, 
but things that make for a great peo- 
ple.” 

Mrs. Decker says: “This is a burn- 
ing question which has come in sev- 
eral letters: ‘What shall we wear at 
the Biennial? It takes so many fine 
clothes, we cannot afford to go, ete.’ 
For the six mornings the comforta- 


"Twere wrong its wealth to waste ble silk or tailor dress is most 


On merely me and you appropriate, also for the after- 
In selfish touch and taste noon conferences and for the excur- 


As other lovers do. sion day, when Minneapolis club 





By Bernard O’Dowd. 





Can we not consecrate 
To man and God above 

This volume of our great 
Supernal tide of love? 


evening meetings, house receptions 
and even the grand _ reception will 
require perhaps one light dress or 
more delicate waists. If the weather 
is propitious, hats may be discarded in 
the evening, and one member of the 
committee suggests that they even 
be omitted at the day sessions. There 
will be no necessity for wearying 
mind and body with elaborate attire, 
and constant change of dress. Comfort 
and wisdom in selection should gov- 
ern.” 

The Woman’s Club of Orange, N. J., 
has lately moved into its new home. 
The club has been working three 
years for its clubhouse, and its 500 
members assumed most of the re- 
sponsibility, forming the Woman's 
Club Realty Company. The auditor- 
ium will seat 800 people, and there is 
a large assembly room, a library, 
dining room, kitchen and many small 


This love is not as theirs: 
It came from the Divine, 

Whose glory still it wears, 
And print of Whose design. 


The world is full of woe, 

The time is blurred with dust, 
Illusions breed and grow, 

And eyes’ and flesh’s lust. 


The mighty league with wrong, 
And stint the weakling’s bread; 
The very lords of song 
With Luxury have wed. 


Fair Art deserts the mass, 
And loiters with the gay; 
And only gods of brass 
Are popular today. 


Two souls with love inspired, 
Such lightning love as ours, 
Could spread, if we desired, 


Dismay among such powers; rooms. 7 
Miss Lelia V. Jones, formerly of 
Could social stables purge the Civic Club of Charleston, S. C., 


of the 
Hospital, writes to 


Harris- 
The 


now superintendent 
burg (Pa.) 
Keystone: 

“It is truly an inspiration to hear 
of all that the Civie Club has done for 
Harrisburg. They have made it one 
of the notedly pretty, well-kept cities 
out of an ugly one, but to me their 
greatest work has been in educating 
the masses, so to speak, and rousing 
civic pride in the property owners in 
j}all parts of the town. The president, 
Mrs. Gilbert, is, I am proud to Say, a 
Southern woman (Lynchburg, Va.), 
and it would take pages to tell of all 
she has done to beautify and improve 
Harrisburg. There has been no 
obstacle too great for her to. sur- 
mount; she has personally gone down 
into filtering basins, sewers, and all 
sorts of impossible places so that she 
might understand intelligently the 


Of filth where festers strife; 
Through modern baseness surge 
A holier tide of life. 


Yea, two so steeped in love, 

From such a source, could draw 
The angels from above 

To lead all to their Law. 


We have no right to seek 
Repose in rosy bower, 

When Hunger thins the cheek 
Of childhood every hour. 


Nor while the tiger, Sin, 

*Mid youths and maidens roams, 
Should Duty stalk within 

These selfish, cosy homes. 


Our place is in the van, 
With those crusaders who 
Maintain the rights of man, 
’Gainst Power's Satanic crew. 


women will be the hostesses. The! 





| 


| 





needs of the people. I do hope the 
Charleston Civic Club will do what 
they can toward having the grounds 
around the new station beautified, 
co-operating with the two railroads, 
and also have the mall improved by 
planting with foliage plants and in- 
sisting that the goat ordinance’ be 
enforced, and see that the Auditorium 
Park be kept in good condition. All 
such things have been done here by 
these women when they had to fight 
against slow-going, indifferent alder- 
men and political conditions, but they 
never leave a stone unturned to gain 
their ends, and, though only seven 
years old, this club has become a 
power that the most cynical have to 
recognize.” 





Somerville.—The annual meeting of 
the League was held April 4. The 
following -ofticers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. May Knight Southwell; 
vice-presidents, Mrs A. P. Boyer, Mrs. 
Agnes (. Pember, Mrs. J. R. Roberts, 
Mrs. C. P. Little; secretary, Mrs L. F. 
Lawson; treasurer, Mrs. M. A. Berry; 
auditor, Mrs. M. E. Rich; director, Mrs. 
A. M. Philbrick. 





THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


A monthly journal of the International 
Peace Movement. Price one dollar a year. 
In clubs of ten or more 50 cents a year. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 
31 Beacon St., Boston. 


Membership in The American Peace So- 
clety Two Dollars a Year. Advocate of 
Peace Free to members. 


BOOKS 


OF MANY PUBLISHERS 
AT A FRACTION OF REGULAR PRICES 


Fine Sets 

References Works 
General Literature 
Scientific, Philosphical 
Liberal, Progressive and 
Reform Books 





Weekly Importations from Germany, Russia, France 
and England. 
MAX N. MAISEL 
194 Fast Broadway, 
Catalogue sent on request. 


New Yerk 








If sacrifice may move 

Their load of pain from men, 
The greatest right of Love 

Is to renounce it then. 









Ah, Love, the earth is woe’s 
And sadly helpers needs: 
And, till its burden goes, 
Our work is—where it bleeds. 
—The Melbourne Tocsin. 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

The April meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Federation was held at Mid- 
dleboro, April 27. In the morning 
Mr. Henry Lewis Johnson, chairman 
of the billboard committee of the 
Massachusetts Civic League, gave a 
lecture on “The Status of the Bill- 
board,” illustrated by lantern slides. | 
Prof. L. H. Bailey of the Cornell Col- | 
lege of Agriculture discoursed on 
“School Gardens”; Miss Alice Henry 
on “Child Saving Work in Australia.” 

The messages that Mrs. Sarah 
Platt Decker is sending out regarding 
the coming biennial at St. Paul are 
fraught with practical common sense. 
In response to an inquiry whether) 
husbands will be permitted to attend 
the meetings, Mrs. Decker says: | 
“Yes, a thousand times, yes. Bring} 
every husband whether he is j 





‘Clubwoman’ or not. The only regret 
is that there is not a national law 
compelling every husband, 
brother to stop work once in two 
years, and come with their sisters, 


son and 








TAILORED 


Cut and made in our own 
workshops on the premises 
by men tailors. 


Imported and Domestic 


RIDING HABITS 


COSTUMES 








Materials 


MACULLAR 
PARKER 
COMPANY 


400 Washington Street 


Take elevator at left of entrance 











mothers and wives, to spend a week 
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NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harriet Taylor Upton and Elizabeth J. Hauser. 








The Minutes of the Baltimore Convention will soon be ready for distribu- 
tion. Send 10 cents to Headquarters for a copy. 





Persons wishing extra copies of April Progress, memorial number to Miss 
Anthony, should order them promptly. 





Because of the great pressure at Headquarters incident upon raising money 
for the Oregon campaign, it has been impossible to arrange and announce 
plans for the sale of the Life and Work of Susan B. Anthony and the History 
of Woman Suffrage. Announcements will be made soon, however. 





The new woman-suffrage stamp, which bears an excellent picture of Miss 
Anthony, and the words “Failure is Impossible,” is expected daily. _ All or- 
ders will be promptly filled. Price 50 cents per hundred. 





The small booklet which is to contain a brief history of the life of Susan B, 
Anthony, together with the addresses delivered at her funeral, will soon be 
in print. We hope to be able to furnish this at 25 cents per copy, and advance 
orders are solicited. A large number of orders have already been received. 





The Bayonne (N. J.) Political Study Club has secured John S. Crosby for a 
lecture the evening of April 23, and the National Headquarters has sent 
literature for distribution at the meeting. This club is a progressive one, 
issues a year-book, and studies civic questions. 





Among the tributes to Miss Anthony from “Kansas Co-Workers,” published 
in Our Messenger, we note with especial interest those from Mrs. Abbie A. 
Welch, Mrs. Laura M. Johns and Mrs. Roxana E. Rice. 





One of the most attractive year-books ever received at Headquarters is that 
of the Susan Look Avery Club, of Wyoming, N. Y. The frontispiece is a beau- 
tiful picture of Mrs. Avery, who organized the club and for whom it was 
named. 





Four Political Equality Leaflets are in the hands of the printer and will 
soon be ready for distribution. These will be promptly mailed to subscribers. 
Before long we shall publish in this column the title of each of the P. E. Leaf- 
lets. Send 10 cents to Headquarters for a sample set, or 15 cents for 100. 





Within the week we have received a contribution of $116.20 from the New 
Hampshire W. 8S. A. for the Oregon campaign, $26.75 from the Chickasha 
(Il. T.) P. BE. C., $20 in memory of Miss Susan W. Lippincott, of New Jersey, 
and many smaller contributions from various sources for Oregon. 





The Nebraska Headquarters Messenger reports that the club at Johnson 
has doubled its membership, and a new one has been organized at Roca by Dr. 
Emma W. Demaree. Dr. Demaree was elected president; Mrs. H. F. Warner, 
vice-president; Miss Clara V. Dice, secretary; and Mrs. Metcalf, treasurer. 





Local clubs are urged to hold peace meetings, if they have not already 
done so. Send to Headquarters for program arranged by Mrs. Lucia Ames 
Mead, National Chairman of Committee on Peace and Arbitration. 





The Ohio W. 8S. A. has issued an attractive leaflet, “Prominent Ohio Mayors 
on Woman Suffrage,” and among the Mayors quoted are Tom L. Johnson, of 
Cleveland, and Brand Whitlock, Toledo’s well-known author. 





General and Mrs. Casement, the most generous contributors to the Ohio 
W. S. A., were guests at the St. Francis in San Francisco when the disaster 
occurred. Though no word has been received from them, we feel confident 
they are safe. ; 


Among the speakers in the Oregon field now are Miss Laura A. Gregg, Miss 
Gail Laughlin, Miss Mary N. Chase, Mrs. Emma Smith De Voe, Mrs. Helen D. 
Harford, Mrs. Clara B. Colby and Miss Laura Clay. Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer is 
doing splendid press work, and Miss Gordon is reported to have “waked up 
Portland.” 


The pupils of Public School 26, of Rochester, N. Y., will celebrate Arbor 
day this year by planting a tree in Seneca park and dedicating it to the mem- 
ory of Miss Susan B. Anthony. The exercises will be held the day after Arbor 
day, so that the pupils of other schools and of the University of Rochester 
may attend. 


The History of Woman Suffrage bequeathed to the National by Miss 
Anthony has been received at Headquarters. There are about 4,000 volumes, 
and the freight bill showed the weight to be 10 tons. It was with some diffi- 
culty that we found a place to store these books, but we have now arranged 
for their safe keeping. Announcement of price, etc., will be made very soon, 








Last year the National printed a small leaflet, “Woman Suffrage Endorsed.” 
This leaflet has been revised and reprinted. The California E. 8. A., taking 
this as a guide, published a leaflet entitled “Woman Suffrage Endorsed by Cali- 
fornia Conventions.” The resolutions adopted by the State Federation of 
Labor, the State Teachers’ Association, the State Farmers’ Institute and the 
State League of Iroquois Clubs are all quoted in full. The leaflet is admirable, 
and has already received much attention from the newspapers. 





Mention was made last week of the prize offered by the Illinois E. 8S. A. for 
the best woman suffrage essay in an Intercollegiate contest. We have since 
learned that the Association has been enabled to offer a prize of $50 for the 
best oration, and one of $25 for the second best, for ten years to come, through 
the generosity of Mrs. Elmina S. Springer. 





The Women’s Independent Voters’ Association of Detroit, an organization 
whose special work is to secure competent and worthy men on the school 
board, at a meeting held April 13 voted $5 to the Oregon Campaign fund. It 
is said this was due largely to an address by Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham. 





A memorial meeting to Miss Anthony will be held at Neighborhood House, 
Chicago, April 28, 100 penny prints have been ordered to be used as souven- 
irs. The Chicago suffragists continue to hold meetings in the interests of 
municipal suffrage, and their work is progressing satisfactorily. 





We know that our readers will be disappointed not to have abundant news 
from Oregon, but, as the time before election shortens, the workers there are 
all so pressed by duties that they have little time for any letters, except those 
which the work makes necessary in the State. Wherever she speaks Miss 
Shaw is received with enthusiasm; Miss Mary Anthony is assisting in the 
office; a royge is being made for Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, who is about to go 
into the State. The members of the Business Committee were in Portland 
recently with a number of prominent men of whom Mrs. Duniway’s son, Hon. 
Willis Duniway, was one, to discuss methods of work. A quantity of new 
literature is being issued, and altogether the work is going forward. We 
must possess our souls in patience when we cannot have news, and must not 
neglect the things which we can do to help win the victory. 


XUM 


